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EDITORIAL 


The past year has seen an unprecedented fiood of paperback novels 
on the lesbian theme. In their attempt for a fast dollar, or should I say 
35e, these books flash “sexy” covers, and boast that they will probe the 
‘lives of the tormented and lost women of the third sex.’? Nympho- 
maniacs run rampant and the characters always seem to have a drink 
in their hand. Then, of course, comes the “happy” ending when the 
heroine marries the long-suffering man who has extricated her from 
life in the shadows. It seems obvious that these authors have never 
known a lesbian. It must also be noted that a large number of these 
books are written by males for male consumption. 


It is unfortunate that the reading public must be subjected to this 
sort of trash. There are some worthwhile novels written on the lesbian 
theme. But they seem to be few and far between. Can the heterosexual 
reader have anything but a prejudiced view of the homosexual while 
these books continue to flood the newsstands? It is argued by some 
homosexuals that any opening into the market is better than none. I 
.am not so sure. It serves no constructive purpose to perpetuate the 
homosexual stereotype; instead, it only widens the gap of misunder- 
standing. Should we not, rather, advocate the portrayal of the homo- 
sexual as a responsible member of the community? Is it impossible 
that a lesbian should choose to live happily with a lesbian partner of 
her choice? [ do not think we dare advocate homosexuality as a way of 
life so long as we do not refute the stereotype these novels create. 


We should try to educate the public so that they will not buy books 
that have no constructive literary value. If a book becomes distasteful 
we should refuse to buy it. We must encourage authors to write stim- 
ulating and representative novels about the homosexual. Not until we 
are able to convince the heterosexual that the lesbian is not a tormented 
and lost woman, will we dare stand up and advocate homosexuality as 
an acceptable way of life for the homosexual. 


Alison Hunter 
Women’s Editor 
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In January, 1954, ONE noted with pleasure the launching of a brother 
homophile publication, ARCADIE, published entirely in French in Paris. Later, 
ONE carried articles about this new publication by Anton Lorenz (January, 
1955) and by its Editor, Andre Baudry (February, 1955). Our book, HOMO- 
SEXUALS TODAY, 1956, further devoted eight pages to description of AR- 
CADIE and of homosexuality in France. 


For those who have not seen ARCADIE, it usually has around sixty pages 
of text per month, pages slightly smaller than ONE’s, but packed full, and 
containing very little art work. Some issues contain none. Covers are standard 
and uniform, without illustration. 


The contents are similar to those of the majority of the other homophile 
monthlies: short stories of homosexual love; homosexual love poetry; editorials; 
articles on the historical, religious and philosophical implications of homo- 
sexuality; book reviews; theatre notices. However, more perhaps than many of 
the others, it emphasizes that particular blending of nicety of literary style, 
preoccupation with artistic refinement and delicacy of sentiment which appear 
to have been the hallmark of the Continental homophile publication, even so 
early as the German DER EIGENE, issued by Max Brand from Charlottenburg, 


beginning in 1900 and for six years thereafter. 


The advent of ONE Institute Quarterly: Homophile Studies in 1958, with its 
claim to being the first publication of its kind, apparently provoked some con- 
fusion among French readers. Their attempt was to judge its first issue in terms 
of the established image of the “popular” homophile publication, such as DEK 
KREIS, ARCADIE, or ONE Magazine. 

The article by Marc Daniel translated below is a serious evaluation of ONE 
Institute Quarterly, fully recognizing that it is indeed an “academic” publication, 
in the tradition of the scholarly journals which universities and scientific bodies 
issue, therefore in no way to be compared to the rest of the homophile press. 
As such, ONE’s Editors felt it would be of interest to readers to offer Mr. Daniel’s 
frank and unsparing critique for its value as a stimulant to careful and systematic 
thinking about homosexuality. 


Those who read French would find Mr. Daniel’s book, Hommes du Grand 
Siecle, a fascinating and well-documented historical presentation of homo- 
sexuality, mainly as found among the aristocrats and Churchmen of the Courts of 


Louis XIII and XIV. 


ONE INSTITUTE QUARTERLY: 
HOMOPHILE STUDIES 


by marc daniel 





From ARCADIE, January, 1960; translated by Dr. T. M. Merritt 


Readers of Arcadie will doubtless 
recall the two pages devoted in our 
number 59 (November , 1958) to a 
new American publication entitled 
ONE Institute Quarterly: Homophile 
Studies, of which the first number 
bore the date Spring, 1958. Homo- 
phile Studies is published by One In- 
stitute, affliated with ONE Magazine, 
which is well known by all the Arca- 
dians who read English. 

In the final paragraph of this ac- 
count, I extended my good wishes to 
the courageous group who were at- 
tempting to give to the study of homo- 
sexuality in America a_ scientific 
approach which it had lacked. | am 
happy to afhrm—a year later—that 
these intentions have been followed 
effectively: I have just received No. 5, 
Spring, 1959, Homophile Studies. 
The sum total of the work which this 
_publication so far represents is 
worthy of both sympathy and admira- 
tion. 

Before going farther I must render 
homage to a quality which our Anglo- 
Saxon friends possess to the highest 
degree: they are good sports. It will 
be remembered that my account of 
last year was quite severe at certain 
points. Despite this, ONE Magazine 
(February, 1959) published the com- 
plete translation, including the least 
complimentary passages. | must there- 
fore, express directly to those who 
direct ONE the esteem with which 
their frankness has inspired me and 
since then I have had the most cordial 
relations with them. Such broad- 
mindedness and calm in the face of 
criticism are rare enough for one to 
appreciate them at their true value. 

What balance can one strike with 
reference to the first five numbers of 
Homophile Studies? A brief. statis- 
tical summary will give us an idea of 


the directions toward which One In- 
stitute looks; of one hundred and 
sixty-two pages of text published in 
five numbers of Homophile Studies, 
there are (besides ten pages of edi- 
torials and eleven pages given to let- 
ters from readers, or 12.9% of the 
whole), thirty-seven pages of history, 
ethnology, and historic sociology (or 
22.8%), twenty-six pages of literary 
history (or 16%), twenty-five pages 
of biology, medicine, and psychology 
(or 15.4%), seventeen pages of law 
(or 10.4%), eleven pages of book re- 
views (or 6.7%), seven pages of 
methodology (or 4.3%), seven pages 
sociology (or 4.3%), five pages given 
to the text of the report of the Con- 
sultative Catholic Committee on Pros- 
titution and Homosexual Crimes and 
actual English law (the Griffin Re- 
port) (or 3%), five pages equally of 
reviews of works of history and liter- 
ary history (or 3%), finally two pages 
of miscellaneous (that is, 1.2%). 

In striking contrast with Arcadie 
‘moral’ questions—or those in the 
domain of interior conflict of the 
homosexual—are all but ignored by 
Homophile Studies; on the other 
hand, sociology, both under its his- 
toric and its actual aspect, occupies in 
the American publication a_ place 
which (perhaps wrongly) we reserve 
in Arcadie to the more traditional dis- 
ciplines of history. Finally — and 
especially — abstract philosophy is 
absent from the pages of Homophile 
Studies: doubtless it is necessary to 
see at that point simply a reflection of 
the differences in perspective between 
education on the higher level on this 
side of the Atlantic and that on the 
other.* 


***Philosophy for the Homophile” by Dr. 


T. M. Merritt occupied seven pages in the 


Quarterly, Summer, 1959. 
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Another contrast: Whereas Arcadie 
has always tried to be intelligible to all 
its readers, whatever the degree of sci- 
ence and erudition necessary to com- 
prehend the subjects treated, certain 
of the authors in Homophile Studies 
abandon themselves to the delights of 
logomachy, pedantry, and_pseudo- 
scientific gibberish. “High-sounding 
words” abound with them quite as 
“dirty words” do with Jean Genét. | 
shall return to this grave fault in rela- 
tion to some of the articles referred to 
later on. 

This having been said, the simplest 
thing to do to enlighten our readers 
on the Homophile Studies as a whole 
is to review the most notable articles 
appearing in the numbers 2 to 5, ex- 
cepting those on law which have in- 
terest only for American readers. 

The editorials, taken as a whole, 
have a more “abrupt” tone than 
those in Arcadie, being written 
with a more combative pen. The 
writers of Homophile Studies afirm 
intentionally, and repeat quite often, 
that in the domain of scientific study 
of homosexuality nothing of much 
significance has been done up to the 
present, but that through history, 
ethnology, anthropology, sociology, 
biology, and psychology, to believe 
the brave promoters of One Institute, 
fundamental basic principles can be 
established. A high goal this program, 
but for my part one I| do not feel to be 
indispensable. | am persuaded that 
for the present it is rather a matter of 
making inter-disciplinary syntheses, 
of comparing the results of historic 
research with those of ethnology; 
those of biology with those of psy- 
chology, etc., rather than attempting 
to recreate the whole scientific uni- 
verse. It does not seem to me accurate 
to say, as does James Kepner, Jr. 
(Editorial, Summer, 1958), that “The 
‘authoritative’ works are more rare 
than they are authoritative or com- 
prehensive,” nor, as does W. Dorr 


Legg (Editorial, Summer, 1959) to 
say that “history must be judged both 
shallow and perverse until it shall 
have been rewritten to accomodate its 
diverse homosexual components,” 
however, it is true that basic works of 
an encyclopedic nature although the 
beginnings do exist, whatever the di- 
rectors of ONE may believe are in 
general lacking. 


One Institute has decided to attempt 
that which, here in France, would, I 
confess, be impossible due to lack of 
interest on the part of the public: an 
“encyclopedia of homosexuality.” Dr. 
Merritt has enumerated (Summer, 
1958), the major preliminary lines, 
which include just about all the sci- 
entific disciplines; Arcadie is found 
cited there beside the Wolfenden Re- 
port, and my Men of the Great Cen- 
tury beside Hirschfeld, Krafft-Ebing, 
and René Guyon. It is an impressive, 
courageous, and solidly thought-out 
program. If the directing group suc- 
ceed in carrying it out, they will have 
rendered an unequalled service to all 


the homophiles of the world. 


Meanwhile, what have been the 
contributions of Homophile Studies 
to the different branches of science? 


HISTORY, ETHNOLOGY, AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY. 


1. Henry Hay, “The moral climate 
of Canaan in the Time of the Judges.” 
(Spring 1958, concluded, Summer, 
1958). 

The rather severe criticism (re- 
ferred to above) somewhat surprised 
the Editors, who took exception to the 
severity of my judgment. However, 
I am not the only one to consider this 
text as a pedantic and heavy compila- 
tion, and, what is more, quite lacking 
in significance as homophile history; 
in fact, a reader (Miss C., San Mateo, 
California, Fall, 1958) judges the 
language impossible, confused, and 
pedantic without any reason, and she 
asks “what under the sun has all that 





to do with homosexuality, or even his 
stated subject?” She finds herself 
forced to conclude that Mr. Hay must 
have felt “some urgent need to display 
his vast learning and erudition.” 

Lest I be accused of condemning 
without proof or explanation, here, 
briefly, are some of the complaints 
which I lodge against this famous 
article, and which quite prevent me 
from taking it seriously — whatever 
the degree of Mr. Hay’s knowledge 
and competence, which I am not ques- 
tioning. 

To treat, in a review of homophile 
studies, of the “moral climate of 
Canaan in the time of the Judges,” it 
would seem necessary to have one’s 
eye open constantly for the possible 
homosexual implications of the facts 
mentioned, whatever they might be. 
It would also seem necessary to avoid 
eoing clear back to the Flood and so 
becoming entangled in all the com- 
plexities of the historical theories con- 
cerning the cultural history of the 
Middle. East in the first thousand 
years B.c. Yet, that is precisely what 
Mr. Hay has done; he tells us succes- 
sively of the invasion of Egypt by the 
Hyksos, of the tribulation of the 
Levites, of the Sumerian cults, of the 
lunar cult and its rites, of the matri- 
archate, of the elaboration of the text 
of Deuteronomy, of the analogies be- 
tween the unique God Yahweh and 
Baal, Elohim, etc. What is the rela- 
tionship of all this to homosexuality ? 

True, it may be “the basic fabric’”’ 
before which are unrolled the dramas 
of Sodom and Onan. But the scenery 
swallows up the rest of the stage! 

This error would not be so bad if 
only this rubbish of data, historic, 
religious, sociological, did not swarm 
with inaccuracies and approximations. 

There is, in the Old Testament. a 
word upon the interpretation of which 
are based all the theories of the bibli- 
cal condemnation of homosexual 
practices: it is the word Kedeshim. 


Whether the Kedeshim of whom the 
Bible speaks are considered as sacred 
prostitutes or as simple priests or “lay 
monks,” or whether the homosexual 
practices are linked or not to the cults 
of “idols,” the historian’s whole per- 
spective on the problem of the prohi- 
bition of these practices by the law 
of Israel is found to be modified. 
Now, Mr. Hay does not seem to 
doubt the existence of the problem; 
he writes quite boldly: “Kedeshim, in 
Hebrew, signifies especially the holy 
sodomites.” ’ This is precisely the point 
which it was necessary to prove! 
Furthermore, he considers the Kede- 
shim as “berdaches”’ (those magi- 
cians of inverted sexuality of certain 
primitive peoples of North America), 
and he derives from all this discus- 
sion a conclusion, quite without foun- 
dation, concerning these noble “berd- 
aches,’ devoted to their friends, not 
transeressing any law, and, in sum, 
enjoying officially a waiving of the 
laws of condemnation of Deuteron- 
omy. It is truly astonishing! 
Furthermore, Mr. Hay gives from 
the Code of Hammurabi and ett 
tite Code interpretations of which the 
least that one can say is that they are 
not very solid — and yet he hangs 
upon them a whole historic theory. 
Even worse, Mr. Hay makes use of 
one of the most important words of 
his text by giving to it various mean- 
ings according to the humor of the 
moment. 1 refer t6 the word “sod- 
omite’’ which is here used for “male 
prostitute,” there for “onanist,” etc. 
| note in passing that, in his long 
explantion of the episode of the de- 
struction of Sodom, Mr. Hay comes 
to the same conclusions as does the 
Rev. D. Sherwin Bailey (““Homosex- 
uality and the Western Christian Tra- 
dition”) without having the elemen- 
tary honesty to give him the credit.* 
As for the authors cited in support 


*Mr. Hay states he had not at that time 
seen Dr. Bailey’s book. 
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of his theories, it should be sufficient 
for me to say that Mr. Hay cites as 
one whose learning is worthy of re- 
spect... M. Daniel-Rops! This gives 
us the measure of his critical iudg- 
ment. 


Finally, since Mr. Hay gives such 
heavy attention to the matriarchal 
aspects of ancient Palestinian society, 
he should at least have avoided as 
hazardous an affirmation such as the 
following: “the cult of the mother- 
goddesses gave way to the cult of male 
gods as the matriarchate gave place 
to male predominance.” Such a prop- 
osition is an emaxple of anti-scientific 
conjecture, for L. R. Farnell has long 
since shown evidence to support the 
position that the cult of male or 
female divinities usually has nothing 
to do with the surrounding matri- 
archate or patriarchate. 


These critical remarks, somewhat 
dry perhaps, will at least reassure 
readers of Arcadie on one point, that 
is, when I express my disagreement 
with a book or an article, | do not do 
so without serious reasons, and in the 
spirit of complete intellectual honesty. 
But it is time to pass to more 
“constructive” aspects of Homophile 
Studies. 


2. Mario Palmieri, ““Leonardo the 
Forerunner” (Fall, 1958). This dis- 
course on Leonardo de Vinci “talks 
without saying anything,” a lyric and 
vague hymn to the artistic and scien- 
tific genius of de Vinci, which nobody 
doubts, and includes phrases as puer- 
ile and grandiloquent as the follow- 
ing: “He knew that the love of his 
boy (Francesco) defied men, time, 
and eternity,” and further that the 
love of women brings the fruits of the 
flesh, that of youths spiritual fruits! 
On noting that the author speaks at 
length of the “La Gioconda” which 
he considers as the incarnation of the 
“Eternal Feminine,” he seems to 
ignore the supposition that “La Gio- 
conda” may perhaps be the portrait 


of a boy. 

3. W. Dorr Legg, “The Sodomy 
Rite: A Tentative Reconstruction of 
Certain Paleolithic Magical  Prac- 
tices” (Fall, 1958). After presenting 
some interesting ideas on paleolithic 
anthropology — notably relations be- 
tween the hunt and sexual activity— 
the author leaves the track completely 
in depicting, ° “as if you were there,” 
certain so-called magic ceremonies 
held in caverns by our far-off ances- 
tors of the stone age, with ritual sod- 
omy(!), proven clearly by history, 
according to him, because of accounts 
by explorers who had observed sim- 
ilar customs in New Guinea, Africa, 
and Australia, among the tribes “where 
paleolithic culture-levels are closely 
approximated”! It should not be 
thought improper to draw the atten- 
tion of the Editors of Homophile 
Studies to the danger of such pseudo- 
scholarly fatitiaies whose scientific 
level certainly more closely ap- 
proaches the account of Axiéros on 
“the first invert” than it does to 
anthropology or history. Further- 
more, | note with pleasure that, at 
least one reader (Winter, 1959) has 
qualified this article as “conjectural 
in the extreme.” I find this critic 
overly moderate in his criticism. 


4. W. Dorr Legg. “The Berdache 
and Theories of Sexual Inversion” 
(Spring, 1959). Here on the con- 
trary are reliable and_ trustworthy 
texts concerning the “‘berdaches” or 
“bardaches” — those invert-sorcerers 
of the ancient North American In- 
dians. The application which Mr. 
Legg makes of these to theories of 
sexual inversion is clear, logical, and 
convincing. (It should be added, how- 
ever, that the institution of “ber- 
daches” solved a problem, that of 
the adaptation to a purely warrior 
society of the males who were ill- 
fitted for combat, phy sically or mor- 
ally weak, and lacking 3 in aggressive- 
ness; our own societies solve the same 





problem quite differently, thanks to 
the existence of numerous peaceful 
professions where the weak, the ten- 
der, and the contemplative may find 
employment.) This article is an ex- 
cellent contribution to the future syn- 
thesis of the data of ethnology having 
to do with homosexuality. 


LITERARY HISTORY 
l. Noel I. Garde, “The Myster- 


ious Father of American Homophile 
Literature” (Edward Prime-Steven- 
son, 1868-1942) (Fall, 1958). An in- 
teresting biographical and _biblio- 
graphical ccount of this writer, al- 
most unknown today, who wrote un- 
der a pseudonym (Xavier Mayne) 
several works on sexology, of which 
one (The Intersexes, 1908) is curious 
as evidence of that pseudo-scientific 
tendency toward apology for homo- 
sexuality, rather general at the begin- 
ning of the XXth century (for exam- 
ple with Symonds, Carpenter, etc.). 

2 <A. k. Smith, “The Curious 
Controversy Over Whitman’s Sexu- 
ality” (Winter, 1959). Was Walt 
Whitman heterosexual, homosexual, 
or bisexual? If one admits that he 
was homosexual, was it a matter of 
overt action or of spirit only? These 
delicate questions have been discussed 
for the past seventy years, drawing at 
times from the poems of Whitman, 
sometimes from his letters, from 
statements of his friends, sometimes 
on the reexamination of dates and 
facts. Mr. Smith here gives an excit- 
ing resumé of this erudite contro- 
versy, one worthy of all praise. He 
has rearranged old displays of learn- 
ed jargon, of aggressiveness of tone: 
the different opinions of the many 
writers who have occupied themselves 
with the problem are classified into 
categories, and there are derived some 
very intriguing conclusions from 
these juxtapositions! I have not in a 
long time read an article of literary 
history which has interested me so 
much. 


BIOLOGY, MEDICINE, AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


l. D. B. Vest,* “The Isophyl as a 
Biological Variant: An Enquiry into 
Racial and Civilic Value of the 
Human Intergrade” (Summer, 1958). 
In this incredible text, pedantry and 
pseudo-scientific obscurity attain un- 
paralleled heights: it is, to quote.a 
reader of Homophile Studies, “the 
most fantastic display of language I 
have ever had to wade through.” Thus 
“homosexual” too simple a word is 
replaced by “isophyl,” and “homo- 
sexuality’ by “intergrade.” The defi- 
nition (adjusted to the grasp of the 
average reader) of “intergrade”: be- 
ing “the sex variant who comprises in 
his psycho-physique the elements di- 
vergently and polarly developed by 
Female and Male.” Is this quite clear? 
In short, Mr. Vest sets out to demon- 
strate that the homosexual (pardon: 
the isophyl) constitutes a distinct bio- 
logical type, with qualities which are 
distinctly his own (for example 
“panaestheticism”). Nothing in this 
verbal delirium even resembles _re- 
motely scientific reasoning. 


2. J. Kepner, Jr., “An Introduc- 
tion to Homosexuality and the Biolog- 
ical Evidence” (Fall, 1958). This 
article is an excellent presentation, 
clear and concise, of scientific data. 
The position taken is at times rather 
far-fetched (thus, when the author 
proposes to reserve procreation to cer- 
tain men with the purpose of letting 
others remain free to make love ac- 
cording to their taste: a procedure 
that would lead one close to the racial 
theories of the late Adolph Hitler!) ; 
but, on the whole it is an interesting 
contribution to the future Encyclo- 


pedia of ONE Institute. 


3. Dr. Harry H. Benjamin, “Trans- 
vestism and Transsexualism” (Fall, 
1958). This article is a correct re- 


“Nom de plume for a British scientific 
philosopher whose score or more books have 
had great influence among intellectuals. 
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sumé, but without originality, of the 
theories of transvestism and its rela- 
tions to sexual inversion. 


4. J. Kepner, Jr., “An Examina- 
tion of the Sexual Theories of Albert 
Ellis, Ph.D.” (Spring, 1959). Under 
this modest title one finds a thorough 
effort made to derive, in the face of 
the unstable theories of Dr. Ellis, a 
celebrated American psychotherapist, 
a coherent sexological doctrine 
wherein homosexuality and its di- 
verse manifestations will find their 
place. Mr. Kepner has a sound grasp 
of his subject and refers to a rather 
full bibliography (entirely American 
however:* such eminent sexologists 
as René Guyon, Dr. Vachet, Professor 
Jean Vague, not to include our friend 
Lucien Farre, are not even men- 
tioned). On the whole this article is 
one of those which best fulfills the 
intentions of the ONE Institute and 


*Fourteen American works are cited, one 
Canadian, one British. 


which should have most favorable 
influence. 


SOCIOLOGY 
1. Dr. Evelyn Hooker, “A Prelim- 


inary Analysis of Group Behavior of 
Homosexuals” (Winter, 1959). Dr. 
Hooker, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has chosen as a field of re- 
search an area of commanding inter- 
est and until now unexplored: the 
study of the behavior of homosexuals 
not only as isolated individuals but 
also as members of “groups” (clubs, 
circles, coteries, etc.) each having its 
own mentality, rites, and language. 
With perhaps too much systemization, 
Dr. Hooker likens these “groups” of 
homosexuals to “minority groups” 
which modern sociology knows so 
well; it is not unlikely that these re- 
searches, pursued systematically, 
thanks to the support granted by the 
University, will be of considerable 
utility to the homosexuals, who, for 
the first time are admitted to be not 
only individual beings, but also mem- 
bers of a social group within which 
is found their physiological and psy-’ 
chological balance and the keystone to 
their well-being. 

How much, faced with the studies 
of Dr. Hooker, the lively debate with 
Dr. Ellis, with Dr. Blanche Baker 
(one of the writers in ONE), the 
syntheses of Mr. Kepner, can one help 
once more deploring the lamentable 
indifference of the University and the 
French public to sexology? Here we 
do not even have the theories of Dr. 
Ellis to criticize. Would that there 
were a Dr. Ellis to criticise . . . But 
here no one writes on these subjects 
(except the specialists, whose works 
the public never sees), so that the 
books of Paul Rebox, written more 
than thirty years ago, remain the 
avant-garde of audacity for France. 

Fortunately Homophile Studies, 
like Arcadie, is bringing its stones to 
assist in building the noble edifice of 
the future! 





memory of Howard 


| am glad you came to me, for with you 
Came friendship and understanding. 

you came for wisdom; but my wisdom came 
From having lived—there is no other wisdom 
Than that of knowing all that time can give: 
Proud, with dignity, clear-eyed, laughing 

To welcome the world as a friend: 

The world lies before you, an enchanted land 
Where one can find peace to weigh his worth. 


Love always comes in its quiet way 

To kindle pride, give comfort, 

And quiet as a silent street at night 

Follow wherever one's feet may lead. 

Somewhere—it may be Rome, Paris, or home— 

As though rising from depths, one will awake 

And give again what is left of love. 

Make new friends of those now strangers. 

And since love has no habitation, but body and mind, 
Nothing of this can change. After one love has gone, 
Almost strangely one learns to live on alone. 


You are of those people whose hearts are woven 

Of sensitive joy, marvelously washed with sorrow, 

Swift to mirth, whom life has made kind, not bitter. 

Dawn was yours, sunset, waters blown by changing winds, 
The colors of earth, the sharp green of firs. 

You are among those who proudly befriended, 

Who felt the stir of wonder, 

And all these you have loved: the Moroccan coast, 

Learned to sit alone, to find beauty in a flock 

Of grey birds flying from a tower, 
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The scent of blackberries, the sound of yellowing leaves, 
Or moments as tender, but far less forgetful: 

Italian moonlight clinging to the creepers on 

A castle wall, falling across a rampart where we sat 
Side by side, gazing across the plain. 


The beauty and meaning of life lay in these, 

And all these you have loved: the Moroccan coast, 

The long daily swims to the lonely rocks, the sun 

On the incessant foam, the bitterness of salt spray, 

The intriguing identity of each grain of sand 

Not yet hurled into the stagnant flood of existence; 

The year at Cambridge, sharing Theocritus, Shelly, Verlaine, 
The atmosphere so charged that all carried subtle meaning— 
A word, the slender book of poems lying on a desk, 
The tennis clothes tossed upon the bed after the return 
From the courts, the feel of a scarf, 

A weekend at St. Cloud, a silent room, two faces 
Revealed for a moment by the light of a match: 

A sudden sense of grief at leaving this place, 

At surrendering this moment where a lighted match 

Was all that seemed to matter. The night swim at Capri, 
The air so mild that we slipped from the boat 

Into the water of the grotto and watched while 

The circles from the oars melted into the darkness. 

The walk into the mountains at the Jungfrau, 

Torrents rushing and foaming down the hillside opposite, 
Carrying with them small rocks, clusters of leaves, 

Small twigs, debris of long frozen months; 

Fog, a silver veil, hanging over the woods, 

Vanishing as the sun grew stronger; 

The pause for rest beneath the trees, 

Sharing the landscape with you, knowing 

That a landscape is a state of the spirit, 

A constant longing for what is to come, 

A reflection incomparably detailed and ingenious 

Of what is everlasting in us. 


Ah, Howard, if my heart were open to your view, 

All those landscapes and more would come rippling out 
One after another, filled with sunlight, 

Filled with the sound of laughter and of brooks, 

Filled with the scent of grass and of the wind, 

Filled with accidental caresses, with the shelter of foliage, 
Filled with trivial things that could change a life: 

A distant sail on a lake, a stranger on a beach, 

Losing one’s way one evening in an alien street, 

A smiling face glimpsed in some southern village, 

And the walk in New Forest after sunset, listening 

To the leaves grow alert before this storm. 


—Patrick George 





by Randy Shepherd 


Jamil lar strangers 


“T don’t know what you see in him,” she said with some irritation. I looked up 
quietly into my coffee cup and watched the hot brown liquid fill the cup. I smiled 
to myself. Mom always said this about each of my friends sooner or later. “He 
just doesn’t seem to be as intelligent as you are,’ she continued, “and he always 
seems to be finding fault with you.” She had finally gotten around to John— 
and it was almost six years that we had been “sharing an apartment,” John and L[. 
I wondered why she hadn’t reached this point sooner. | hoped it was because 
she really liked John. “He’s so proper and staid,” she continued. “You are so 
different and he’s so ordinary, | don’t know how you put up with him.” 


There was some truth to what she said. John was critical and had a certain 
propriety which just missed pomposity. Yet, how could she know his tenderness ? 
His faithfulness? And—despite his critical ways—his forgivingness? How could 
she really know anything about him? She had only seen him at any length some 
four or five times and had spoken to him a few times on the telephone. No one 
found Mom a particularly easy person to get along with and, I guess, John did 
not hesitate to show his irritation—he wasn’t always tactful. 

As I raised the steaming cup to my mouth, my heart began to throb excitedly. - 
I had suddenly remembered with vividness—and a sharp pang of anxiety—the 
particular reason for this visit. Would I have the courage to go through with it? 
I had to put my cup down quickly—my hands were too weak. 
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“These days,” I had lost Mom’s conversation and now realized she had switched 
to her favorite philosophical conviction, “people are afraid to be different, to be 
themselves, I mean. As soon as someone puts his head above the crowd,” this 
was her favorite way of phrasing it, “because he has some unusual ability, or 
because he’s different in some way, everyone tries to batter him down, to make 
him fit the mold. People are afraid of people who are different or talented because 
they don’t understand—they’re afraid of anything they don’t understand.” 

“Our is mainly a comformist society,” I said, unnecessarily. 

“You should never be afraid to be yourself. It needs courage because others 
will criticise you and make fun of you.” She paused to sip her coffee. 

“| wish you would come over for dinner more often, Dave,” she continued, 
resuming her original tone, “We’ve been so close, you and I, and I miss your 
company. Bring John along too, if you want—even if he is particular about my 
cooking,’ she added with a slight tone of injured pride—John had once criticised 
her cooking! 

Mom always said this too—“‘We are so close,’ she said, time and again. Yet, 
I often wondered if she could know me at all. When I was with her I had always 
felt like a little boy, hidden deep inside a man’s body, peering out to view the 
surroundings with complete detachment—as though watching a play. I tried to 
imagine how she pictured me as she looked across the table. A young man in his 
middle thirties who yet looked in his twenties, neatly dressed in trim-fitting 
clothes, calm and relaxed, sipping his coffee comfortably. She did not see the 
struggle that was going on in me at the moment. All through the years since my 
middle teens when I was struggling with my “problem,” the years when | tried 
to convince myself that I was not gay, the years of guilt and self-condemnation, 
of seclusion and loneliness, she had not known me. 

My only solace had been the piano. I would play for hours, composing; my 
absorption in the music bringing forgetfulness of my own troubled emotions. 
No, I had never been able to be myself in her presence. Now, | was fighting for 
the courage to open myself to her. Having found myself, so to speak, through 
the years, and through John’s love, I wanted to let her know me. But would | 
find the strength? 

It occurred to me, trying to picture her reaction if and when I could manage 
to tell her, that it would also take courage on her part to accept me. To accept 
the son she had always idealized as, how did she put it? “such a fine boy”— 
to accept me as a—queer! She had sometimes used that word, I remembered. 

Mom was still busy talking; but I hadn’t heard. She was repeating something 
she particularly wanted me to hear. “Hmm—what?” I asked. 

“You weren’t listening to me,” she pouted, “ I said, did I tell you that the woman 
next door moved? You know, the one who was always drunk?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well—she moved. There’s a man living there now. I think he’s—uh—a homo. 
He always brings in men friends, never any women. And sometimes they stay 
all night.” 

Here was my chance! I fought to open my mouth. My mind struggled for words. 
My hands sweated. My heart tried to pound its way out of me. But I could only 
say “A lot of men have sex with men friends.” | 

“I suppose so,” Mom said, her tone implying that she thought it very strange, 
as she collected the soiled dishes from the table. “Will you play for me?” 

I was glad to play. I felt like it, and even if Mom never did really sense the 
emotional turbulence behind a calm exterior, she always could sense things 
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through my music in an almost uncanny way. She had often said “There's some- 
thing lonely and pathetic in your tunes, I wish you'd write happier melodies.” 

I improvised for almost fifteen minutes on a familier nursery tune. I employed 
all the excess that Mom loved; arpeggios, cascading double octaves, grandiose 
chords in the Rachmaninoff style. When I had finished, Mom was sitting at- 
tentively, apparently affected by the music. 

“That was beautiful.” she said, “but there’s something in your music tonight. 
You aren’t upset about something are you?” 

My heart jumped again. Here was another perfect opening. I struggled to 
bring it out of me—to say it. I searched for words and my mind was again 
confused and blank, my feelings chaos. I could only say “No.” 

I wanted Mom to pursue her question, to make me tell what I had to say in 
spite of myself; but, as she had always done before, she left me to my own 
resources. 

“I wish you would try to do something with your music,” she continued. 
“Your are so talented and you're letting it all go to waste.” I never told her that 
the intense interest I had in music had served its purpose; that I didn’t require 
it any more. She always had dreams of my becoming a celebrated composer; and 
I never had the heart to disillusion her. My ability was far below that. “You 
should give up the job at the office and work on your music. I'll help you out 
with money, if that’s what’s worrying you.” 

“Its not the money!” I always resented this suggestion of hers, “I want to be 
self-supporting. I don’t want to be supported by my mother at the age of 34! 
No, I must earn my own living.” 

“You see!” she jumped, “afraid to be different. What do you care what other 
people think?” She was adamant. “Don’t be afraid to be—” 

“Mom,” I interrupted, “you were telling me about the man next door.” Some- 
thing inside of me had abruptly found the courage and the words—that I had 
spoken surprised me. 

“Oh, yes. him. He has his men friends in—usually on weekends. He seems 
like such a nice person though, you would never suspect—I mean he isn't 
effeminate or anything like that. But then I guess a lot of em aren’t. But I was 
a little surprised, you know?” 

‘“T__um—I have something to tell you,” I felt caught up in a drama and foolish 
for dramatizing myself. My words were inarticulate, dull. “I came here tonight 
to tell you.” I stammered, I almost could not hear myself, my head pounded so. 
“I’ve wanted to tell you for a long time. Please don’t be hurt. Please try to under- 
stand.” | wanted to forget the whole thing, to go out into the cool night air and 
breath! “I—I am ho—.,” the word got caught in my throat and | had to swallow 
hard. “I’m homosexual. John and I—-we—I love him dearly. John loves me. We 
—well—we’re” the word suddenly sounded a little silly when I said it out loud 
for the first time in six years—‘“we're sort of ‘married’ in a way. | love him. | 
love im.” I was figthing back tears that came from great tension and great effort. 

Mom sat quietly. She didn’t say anything for a long moment. Then that certain 
licht came to her eyes, the twinkle she got when she did something she thought 
was amusing or naughty, and she laughed a soft, wise laugh. 

“T’ve known that since you were eighteen!’ she said. “I don’t understand it. 
I just don’t understand it. It seems so strange to me. But I always hoped you 
would tell me. I’m so glad you could finally trust me.” She came over to me and 
hugged me softly. “You’re such a fine boy,” she said. 
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tangents 


news & views 


The original Peter Pan fell last 
month from a London subway plat- 
form and was killed by an oncom- 
ing train. Peter Llewellyn Davies, 
68, had as a lad of 10 met the shy 
playwright, James M. Barrie, in 
Kensington Gardens. The boy Peter 
and his brothers there described to 
Sir James the ‘Never-Never Land’ 
of their daydreams, with Captain 
Hook, the Indians, and the crocodile 
that swallowed an alarm clock. Sir 
James Barrie turned their simple 
imaginings into the magic tale of 
Peter Pan, the boy who could fly 
and who never wanted to grow up. 
He also made the 5 orphan boys 
his wards and _ intimate lifelong 
friends, and seldom could tolerate 
any other company. He reluctantly 
attended the wedding of his favor- 
ite Peter to one of Lord Ruthven's 
daughters, but frightened by the 
crowd, he took off through the 
chapel's coal hole. Brother George, 
killed in World War I, inspired Bar- 
rie's “The Little White Bird,’’ and 
brother Michael, drowned in an Ox- 
ford swimming accident, inspired 
the play, ‘Mary Rose.’’ With Peter 
at his bedside, Sir James died in 
1937, leaving the boys most of his 
manuscripts and private papers. 
One brother still survives, but the 
childhood classic of Never-Never 
Land lives on, and a statue of once- 
pixieish Peter now stands on the 
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Kensington Gardens spot where the 
boys first met and enchanted their 
shy benefactor... 


ODDLINGS 


This is the 50th time yours truly 
has banged out this column. We're 
slowly becoming inundated in 
mounting piles of clippings, but 
with the help of those of you who 
keep sending us more, we hope to 
roll ‘tangents’ through the type- 
writer at least 50 more times... 

Note the Biblolatrous diving ex- 
pedition of Kansas City's Rev. Ralph 
Baney and party into the Dead 
Sea's murky waters seeking the 
legend-cursed ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. And will they finally dis- 
cover just HOW those wicked Sodo- 
mites wished. to KNOW Lot's an- 
gelic visitors? ... A Soviet physicist 
recently suggested (jestingly?) in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta that Sodom 
and Gomarrah may have been des- 
troyed by technically advanced 
visitors from space, who blew up 
excess nuclear fuel upon leaving 
Earth—are the Russ, who now 
admit that homosexuality and such 
things still exist in their utopia, 
getting ready to chuck the blame 
onto spacemen?... 

Consulting psychologist Dr. John 
Huber interviewed 77 women ex- 
ecutives, pronounced them all nor- 
mal and feminine —the country’s 
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in the very best of hands... At 
fashion shows in Florence, Italy, 
Designer Schuberth, “inspired by 
the sharp, clean look of U.S. Marine 
recruits,» showed off 6 female mo- 
dels in crewcuts—bet they’ still 
didn't look like Marines... A 
Stockholm man wore a nun's habit 
to a showing of ‘‘The Nun's Story.”’ 
someone accidentally exposed the 
masquerade in girl’s powder room 
— Much stirl!! . . . Local paper edi- 
tarialized weepfully over men's 
mink-trimmed pocket hankies — 
“Its a far cry from ruggeder days 
when gents grew their own fur.”’. . . 
Two Detroit cops stopped to admire 
a lifelike nude statue in a large 
trophy case at McMichael Jr. Hi- 
School, then went on hunting 
prowler who'd eaten the night- 
watchman's lunch. On 3rd_ trip 
round, they noticed the ‘statue’ 
bleeding from wrist, and promptly 
nabbed their unclothed suspect — 
who confessed. Sounds fishy, but 
| read it in the papers, so it must 
be true...Came across a match- 
book advertising ‘The Gay Dessert 
—Libby’s Fruit Cocktail— Five 
Fruits in Sweet Cahoots."’ Well, Get 
them!! ... 

British Admiralty last summer 
rechristened a fuel tanker: formerly 
H.M.S. Tiderace, now Tide Flow. 
They said name was confused with 
other tankers — That wasn't what 
the name was confused with either, 
and they know it...Navy sez Po- 
laris subs to have tiny gymnasium, 
just big enuf for 2 men. Say they're 
doing all they can to provide nor- 
mal environment .. . Spaceflight 
planners also concerned about 
providing ‘normal’ environment, 
arent too hopeful. In March Jour- 
nal of Astronautics, George Peters 
discusses hazards like boredom, 
confinement, weightlessness — and 
the lack of sex—and we've gota 
suggestion to save astrenautical 
wives and kids from worrying if 


Papa will come back, and that's to 
keep married men out of such 
iODS ..<.. 


SURVEY 


For first time in several gener- 
ations, just about every New York 
City gay bar has been closed down. 
According to Richard Mayer in N.Y. 
Mattachine Newsletter, Chairman 
Thomas Rohan of State Liquor Au- 
thority announced last Oct. that 
bars. ‘‘patronized by prostitutes and 
homosexuals’ would be de-licen- 
sed. Daily Mirror smut-shover Lee 
Mortimer urged on the campaign 
by periodic charges that ‘Mafia 
bosses control every queer dive and 
call-girl joint in the city."’ He listed 
most popular gay bars by name, 
crowed each time one closed. Group 
ot Greenwich Village merchants re- 
portedly tried to halt the business- 
depressing closings, and N.Y. Mat- 
tachine chapter consulted with law- 
yers, bar owners and civil liberties 
groups. As Richard Mayer ex- 
plained, ‘‘Homosexuals, like all 
good citizens, condemn bars which 
are unlawfully owned or disreput- 
ably operated... but the right of 
wellbehaved persons, whether he- 
terosexual or homosexual, to con- 
gregate in a public place is (con- 
stitionally) protected...’ 

Will the tavern owners have the 
guts to fight for their rights (all the 
way to the hight courts if need be) 
and for the rights of their custom- 
ers? Or will they fold up quietly as 
so many do? Oakland's Vallerga 
case (complete record to be publish- 
ed in next issue of our Quarterly, 
HOMOPHILE STUDIES) details a fine 
blueprint for such a defense. Un- 
fortunately, the patron, whose 
rights are denied whenever a bar 
is closed because of his patronage, 
seems to have no direct legal re- 
course. Unless in imitation of South- 
ern Negro students, he were to 
follow the suggestion of the Calif. 
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Court of Appeals and systematically 
force the officials to recognize ho- 
mosexual rights or close every bar 
in New York City. Whenever a gay 
bar is closed, the patrons should 
immediately, but peacefully and 
with model behavior, take their 
patronage to the next bar down 
the street, and the next and the 
next. No bar can legally refuse to 
serve a customer, unless he mis- 
behaves, because he is thought to 
be, or admits being, homosexual. 
But just as with the Negro students, 
homosexuals will have to be fairly 
brave to try such a program... 

Walter Winchell, leading  shrill- 
billy of the American press, recently 
described a tiff at the Brassierie, 
Where a chap in a tight Italian- 
style suit was paying his check. 
One of a group of troublemakers 
shouted, ‘‘Get that fag!"’ Mr. Italian- 
suit (a hairdresser) went over and 
asked, ‘What did you say?” “I said 
you re a fag!"’ Then the hairdresser 
busted a few of the troublemakers 
teeth, flattened 2 of his buddies, 
put a pointed toe in 4th man's 
groin and walked out, not much 
ruffled. The show-offs then demand- 
ed the manager call the cops... 

Milton Bracken in NY Times 
feature, Mar. 14th, on “‘decay’’ of 
A2nd St.: “Homosexuality is an 
obvious problem on Forty-second 
Street. Homosexual males converge 
in the area and are most prevalent 
at the Eighth Avenue end of the 
block. The clergy, the police, mer- 
chants and business organizations 
generally agree that homosexuality 
has increased in the area over a 
period of several years. 

‘‘But the police report no increase 
in arrests for homosexual offenses 
over the same period. Such arrests 
are usually based on Section 722, 
sub-section 8, of the Penal Law. 
Known to police as ‘D.C.8,' it makes 
a person guilty of disorderly con- 
duct who ‘frequents or loiters about 


any public place soliciting men for 
the purpose of committing a crime 
against nature or other lewdness.’ 

‘It becomes swiftly apparent to 
an inquirer that even the neighbor- 
hood ‘experts’ are not of one mind 
as to who is a homosexual... 

“One high police official held 
that although homosexuality ap- 
peared to have increased, the ‘fla- 
grant deviates—those who wear 
make-up and a feminine hairdo, 
and walk with a ‘swish’—had de- 
creased.’ 


SALT LAKE CITY: Mayor J. Bracken 
Lee, after much noise, suddenly 
fired Salt Lake's witchhunting top- 
cop, W. Cleon Skousen, along with 
3 assistant chiefs. Terrible tempered 
Bracken Lee, former Utah governor, 
who has survived feuds with the US 
Internal Revenue and with his own 
GOP, howled that the chief had 
been insubordinate and charged 
that police pressure was used to 
force tavern owners into a ‘protect- 
ive association.. Skousen on TV 
attacked the Mayor's budget-cutt- 
ing predilections, charged Lee had 
urged him to play down his war 
on crime. The mayor wants an open 
city, he said. Skousen's fanatic 
campaign against homosexuals 
didn't seem to be at issue, although 
he claimed Lee had pressured him 
to go easy on vice and traffic arrests. 
Hecklers booed non-Mormon Lee in 
City Commission chambers, and he 
said his phone was flooded with 
vile calls, and his family subjected 
to Ku-Kluxish attacks... 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.: Police an- 
nounced just before Xmas that 3 
plain-clothesmen had hid for 6 
months in Univ. Michigan rest- 
rooms. Arrested were 26 men, in- 
cluding an associate prof., 14 
students, a former public school 
teacher, several Univ. employees, 
and a number of townspeople. 
Further arrests followed. Prosecut- 
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ing Atty. Delhey denied entrapment 
had been involved. Univ. officials 
remained mostly aloof. A Jan. 9 
Michigan Daily editorial by Thomas 
Hayden decried the ‘crackdown’, 
insisted police had used _ illegal 
arrest methods, and questioned the 
motives of sudden police interest 
in an old problem. Police are right, 
he said, in enforcing the law as it 
stands, but the law itself is archaic 
and harmful. As first defendants 
came to trial, Defense Atty. Henry 
Conlin argued for dismissal on 
grounds police used illegal entrap- 
ment, and that acts charged did not 
constitute ‘procuring’, and that the 
‘gross crime of indecency’ is not 
defined by Michigan's law, and 
therefore is contrary to constitu- 
tional requirements that a criminal 
offense be explicitly defined. Circuit 
judge James Breakey denied the 
motion, rejected the arguments, and 
sentenced 2 men to prison, 2 to 
county jail, and 12 to probationary 
terms. Other cases pending... 


OBSCENE VOICES 


The filth hounds of the National 
Organization for Decent Literature 
and the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture are pressing their vigilante 
action against the rights guaranteed 
in the First Amendment, in Holly- 
wood, Williamsburg, Va., Portland, 
Ore., and many other cities... 


WASH., D.C.: April 6th, Rep. Wm. 
Cramer (D. Fla.) introduced a bill 
(H.R. 11590) in the House to amend 
U.S. Code section 1461, title 18 so 
as to provide fines of $5000 or 5 
years prison (doubled on subse- 
quent offenses) for any person who 
knowingly mails, carries in the 
mail or removes from the mails any 
“article, matter, thing, device, or 
substance of any kind, which, in 
the opinion of the normal, reason- 
able, and prudent individual, would 
suggest, induce, arouse, incite, or 
cause, directly or indirectly -- (1) 


lewd, libidinous, lustful, indecent, 
obscene, immoral, or depraved 
thoughts, desires, or acts on the 
part of any person who is under the 
age of nineteen years... etc. In 
a House speech, Cramer painted the 
usual lurid and phoney picture of 
vast enterprises reaping a_half- 
billion dollars annually off the vi- 
cious lewd traffic, and the valiant 
efforts of postal and local enforce- 
ment officials to stem the corrupting 
tide. Said his bill would allow pro- 
secution of violators at point of 
origin of ‘obscene’ material, or at 
point of receipt, or any point bet- 
ween. The purpose of this, tho he 
did not explain, is to circumvent 
due process quarantees and work 
financial hardship on accused by 
allowing multiple suits in different 
parts of country for same act, so 
that prosecution could also select 
the jury most likely to convict. Hon. 
Cramer did mention that the Su- 
preme Court had previously declar- 
ed such a law unconstitutional. He 
noted, ‘There are those who would 
contend that this legislation would 
make the government an arbitrary 
censor, and would violate the free- 
dom of the press and speech clause 
of the Constitution,’’ but brushed 
aside that argument with a slightly 
out of context quote from a slightly 
outdated Supreme Court opinion. . . 


GAY GUIDE TO EUROPE 


Lists over 300 gay bars, cafes 
and restaurants. Covers 23 
countries. Individual introduc- 
tion for each country describing 
local conditions. Send $2.95 (or 
equivalent in local currency) to 
GANYMEDE PRESS, Dept. M 


16 Avenue Opera 
Paris 1, France 
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by The Rev. Fr. M— 


On that Saturday night I was very busy in the confessional. When the last 
person had left and no one else came in, | put the light on and finished my 
breviary prayers. Then after some minutes in the sacristy putting out the lights 
| walked out through the side door in order to go to the rectory. As I came out, 
suddenly I saw a young man with a revolver standing before me. 

“You are the misbegotten pastor ... the man... who...” The man let the 
words trail off and after each word he came inne to me. His « eyes were burning, 
his face showed anger. 

“T am not the pastor,” I told him quietly. ““You have made a mistake; but why 
are you so angry with our pastor. | cannot imagine that he has done some 
injustice to you. 

““T shall kill him,” he cried hysterically. It was quite clear that the young man 
was very excited, but I could not get the reason why. 

“I would like to help you,” I began, “but [ don't know what has happened 
between you and the pastor. Would you explain it to me briefly?’ 

“You wouldn’t understand. All of you must be killed,” he interrunted: but at 
the same time he put the revolver in his pocket. Relieved, | noticed that his dark 
and intense eyes and their penetrating glance emerged from beneath finely- 
shaped black eyebrows. His hair was swept back above the ears. His fine face, 
well-formed figure, and his whole appearance reflected a nature passionate 
and proud. 

“Will you come with me to the rectory? Let us talk about your problems. 
Believe me, I would like to help you if I can.” 

“No!” he answered. “If I cannot kill him, I will kill myself!” And he pulled 
his revolver out of his pocket. At that moment I didn’t know what I was doing: 
with one hand I caught his wrist, with the other I hit the revolver so that it fell 
on the ground. Then within a moment we were fighting, standing, or on the 
eround—sometimes he was on the bottom, sometimes I was. Suddenly I remem- 
bered I was a priest. I knew I should not be fighting. I should not use force. 
Such actions were against my beliefs. But at that moment in my mind there was 
only one idea—to save this man’s life. 

“Now enough!” I cried, breaking away. “Come, let’s go!” He didn’t resist. 
We got up from the ground both tired and dirty. I gave him my hand saying “My 
name is Father Davis.” He looked at me. After a while he wiped his hand on his 
pants and offering it to me replied “My name is Joe.” 

“Where do we go?” he asked. 


“To the rectory.’ 





“No.” he said. 

“Then where ?” 

“To my car,” he said, and looked at me. 

“All right.” I agreed. 

In the meantime I had found my breviary and he his revolver. His car was 
parked a block away. It was late; nobody was on the street. 

“T have a friend, Father,” he hesitated, “and I love him very much.” His 
voice was quiet and warm. I understood; he trusted me. The fight had brought 
us closer. “We lived together,” he continued. “We were like one being . . . he is 
wonderful.” We were so happy until Saturday before Palm Sunday he was in 
your church for confession. The next day he told me that he wanted to receive 
Holy Communion at Easter. I understood that, and everything was all right 
until—this Monday. When I came home from work I found the room nearly 
empty—on the bed was this letter only.” He handed me a piece of white paper. 

“It is too dark. How am I supposed to read it?” 

“Wait, Father, I will make a light.” He took matches from his pocket and 
helped me to read: The pastor told me in confession I have to leave you. Other- 
wise I shall be in Hell for the whole of eternity. It is hard, believe me, but I am 
leaving, Fred. 

“How old are you?” I asked. 

ag? 

“How old is Fred?” 

gs Dic 

“How long have you been friends and lived together?” 

“Two years.” 

“Are you married ?”’ 


rINgy. 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t like girls. I have never fallen in love with a girl. But I fell in love 
with Fred.” 

“Look, Joe. | want to understand you. I must think a moment.” 

“There is nothing to think about,” he said. “It is clear the pastor is guilty.” 

“T don’t intend to defend the pastor,” I told him, “but in my opinion he did 
his duty only. If, for example, a girl would come to confession and would con- 
fess that she was living with a man without benefit of a legal marriage, as a 
Catholic priest, I would be obligated to tell her to leave the man.” 

“But | am not a Catholic; I am a Jew.” 

“All right, but your friend is a Catholic. So the pastor told him what any 
other priest would also. | am sure that if you would go to your rabbi and tell him 
about your life with Fred, he would demand that you leave him.” 

“Father, we don’t go to the rabbi to ask about everything. I am old enough to 
use my own judgment. Can’t you understand that love and marriage are two 
different things. There can exist legal or illegal marriage, but not love. Marriage 
is a contract that can be made without any love.” 

“I see your point,” I said, “but please listen to me. A wise solution is not found 
in the hasty condemnation of opinions opposite from your own. I would like to 
help you but I don’t know how I can. Let us talk again some other time. Maybe 
your friend in the meantime will come back.” 

“Come back?” he asked me in surprise. “Is that possible?” I detected a change 
in his voice. 
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“Let’s go have a drink together.” He made the proposition. 

“Thanks but I can’t. I am tired and tomorrow is Sunday; I have a lot to do. 
So good night! Chin up. I’ll see you again. Call me.” 

“Thank you, Father.” 

“Any time you are in trouble come to see me.” 

“Okay.” 

“But without revolver,” I added. 

“But also without fight, Father,” he laughed. 

When I reached home I checked all the theological books I had. They all 
classified the relationship between Joe and Fred as “sinful relations” which 
would be the same as the “status of living in mortal sin.” In my prayers that 
night I asked God to help and guide Joe and Fred. If their relationship was so 
sinful they would need the Holy Spirit to take care that their minds were 
changed. one idea especially did not leave me in peace—are all the theories about 
mortal sins the real teachings and the will of God, or could they just be the 


product of humans, the result of speculations by persons who pretend to talk in 
the name of God? 


[ heard nothing from Joe for about two months. One night there was a tele- 
phone call. 

“This is Joe.” The voice was not familiar. 

“Which Joe; I know so many Joes?” 

“Do you remember our fight that night, Father?” 

“Yes, I do. How are you?” 

“T must see you tonight!” His voice had a happy sound. 

“Where ?”’ 

“The same place; the church door.” 

“All right.” I hung up the phone. 

At the appointed time, I saw two men walking toward the church door. After 
they saw me, they came toward me. 

“Father,” Joe was excited, “yesterday Fred came back. Let me introduce you. 
Fred, this is Father Davis.” 

“How do you do,” I barely managed before Joe pushed by. 

“T want to show Fred the place where you saved my life,” he said. “Here we 
had the fight—I am sorry, Father.” 

Fred, a tall skinny chap, spoke up. “I am glad we know you. I would like to 
talk to you. You know I left—but I couldn’t help feeling that my decision to 
leave Joe was wrong. I love God, Father. Because God is love, he doesn’t want 
to make our lives miserable. He gave me Joe, who is a fine companion; and now, 
Father, please bless us both.” 


It was a wonderful night. The moon was so light and friendly. I could see 
these two boys and their faces. They moved closer to each other and kneeled 
down. The stars were brighter than the candles on the altar during the highest 
ceremonies. The trees and the bushes around were, together with the wind, like 
a choir singing “Veni Creator Spiritus.” | was certain that God is not like a 
narrow-thinking man. Christianity cannot be limited by the intolerance of the 
past. God wants to embrace all his children. I couldn’t resist—I gave them the 
blessing. 

“Benedictio Dei Omnipotentis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti descendat super 
vos et maneat semper. Amen.” 





BOOKS 


THE KISSING FISH, by Monique 
Lange, translated by Richard 
Howard. Criterion Books, Ine.. 
$2.75. (Publication date, May 
20th. ) 


There is a saying as old as the first 
cake ever baked, which everybody can 
quote to the effect that you cannot 
eat your cake and have it, too. 

The cake, in this particular in- 
stance, is nothing less than Freedom. 
written with a capital F. 

If we want Freedom in the full 
sense of the word, then we must be 
strong enough to face all the issues 
that freedom brings in its train. 
Among the most burning issues is 
the amount of knowledge of what 
soes on in the homosexual world. 
For, there is, and there is going to 
be, a special homosexual world as 
long as heterosexual beings shun 
homosexual participation to the wider 
life of society as a whole. 

THE KISSING FISH, a book writ- 
ten by a normal (?) woman, and. 
therefore, completely unbiased, offers 
a first hand knowledge of a special 
segment of the homosexual world. 
the segment made up of virile boys 
loving effeminate youth, and effemi- 
nate youths loving virile boys. Other. 
and quite a few more, segments of 
this world do exist, but the author is 
particularly concerned with the truth 
about those two groups. The truth is 
what it is, and it will never hurt any- 
body; furthermore, if it is told in 
such a light, frothy, delightful, I 
would almost say, feminine, way like 
the way Monique Lange tells it. and 
like the translator evidently knew how 
to render into esi damm from the origi- 
nal French, it becomes highly palat- 
able and convincing. 


Summing up, Criterion Books Ince. 
deserves our compliments for pub- 
lishing this light story of desire, love, 
death, and hope, just as the book 
deserves to be recommended to all 
those who like to read something 
which will teach them the truth not 
too painfully. —Mario Palmieri - 


CHRIST AND THE HOMOSEX- 
UAL, by Robert W. Wood, 221 
pp-. 1960, $3.95. 


The brevity of this review indicates 
no low estimation of the importance of 
this book—which we feel to be one of 
the most remarkable that we have seen. 

The author, a Congregational min- 
ister, puts forward the revolutionary 
thesis that homosexuals need the 
Christian Church, and the the Church 
in turn must come to accept the homo- 
sexual without expecting him to aban- 
don the practice of his homosexuality! 
He sharply criticizes those otherwise 
charitable English religious spokes- 
men who feel that the homosexual isn’t 
to blame for his sorry condition, but 
that he ought to remain a complete 
celibate. “We need to get to know the 
homosexual better, not “by putting him 
under a microscope, but by becoming 
acquainted with him... As long as 
homosexuality remains in the category 
of ‘sin’ in the eyes of the Church, the 
homosexual will consider himself 
under oppression.” And he squarely 
blames the Church for much of the 
prejudice and persecution under which 
homosexuals suffer. 

“It has always been the responsibil- 
ity of the Church to broaden horizons. 
challenge the status quo and, when 
necessary, alter social mores to enable 

God in Christ to work more effectiy ely 
in the world.” 

Readers should not be deterred from 
this excellent and highly readable book 
by the introduction by Albert Ellis, nor 
by the author’s own strong interest in 
the work and ideas of the Henry 
Foundation of New York. The author 
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does make several pertinent criticisms 
of their approach. He insists that the 
Churches must learn to love the homo- 
sexual, to encourage and perform 
homosexual marriages, to set up semi- 
nars and and Institute of Homosexual 
Studies (he seems unaware of the exis- 
tence of ONE Institute of Homophile 
Studies, although he mentions ONE 


Inc.), to encourage homosexuals to 





participate in Church activities, to re- 
think the entire theology of sin and 
homosexuality, and to undertake the 
reeducation of the general public. 

Sparkling, intimate, compassionate 
and well informed — this book is 
among other things probably the best 
and most readable description of the 
gay life currently in print. 

—James Kepner 





BOOK SERVICE 


CHRIST AND THE HOMOSEXUAL, by Rev. 


MapeTt. WW OOdi ak. ce $3.95 


“Is it proper for two people of the same sex to enter into the institution of marriage? 
This is an important question to which I must answer, ‘Yes.’”’ So writes Robert W. Wood, 
a prominent Congregational minister who is deeply moved by the immorality of the 
treatment accorded to the homosexual by the Church. This is the first book written by a 
responsible clergyman to welcome homosexuals into the Church without demanding that - 
they give up the practice of homosexuality. This book will still be talked about years 


from now... 


THEY WALK IN THE SHADOW, by J. D. Mercer 


An outspoken sex education which presents unusual sex attitudes in a clear analysis 


of behavior in the U.S. 


MUST YOU CONFORM?, by the late Dr. Robert Lindner...2..0.....2...00.002.-ococccecce eee GO 


“Homosexuality and the Contemporary Scene” and “Must You Conform?” are the two 


essays out of the six contained in the book which taken together constitute a Declara- 


tion of Independence for the homosexual. The author, a psychoanalyst, has drawn from 


his immense experience with American men and women who have grown sick-minded 


in their attempts to conform in an era of rigid attitudes and senseless social pressures. 


His thesis—adjustments to a basically maladjusted society is both stupid and dangerous 


—has provoked a storm of comment. 


THE HOMOSEXUAL IN AMERICA, by Donald Webster Cory.....................---.-..---..-------96.00 


A new and revised edition of a history-making book. It is written by a homosexual 


and subtitiled “A Subjective Approach.” 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Add 20c for shipping costs, tax in California. 


Address ONE Inc. Book Dept., 232 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California 
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by Alden Kirby 


About five or ten years ago The 
Home Guardian Insurance Company 
bought up a tract of island property 
a respectable distance from Cherry 
Grove. This was resold in individual 
lots and named Fire Island Pines. 
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Some of the builders of new homes 
there had been familiar with Cherry 
Grove. And their move to a quieter 
community earned them the title of 
“closet queens” because of their com- 
parative conservatism and_ respect- 
ability. At first this new seclusion by 
house owners, who, in many cases, 
had previously patronized Cherry 
Grove, seemed snobbish, and some- 
how anti-social. But you can’t live the 
pace that kills all your life and stay 
alive very long. There were many ad- 
vantages to the slower-paced Pines. 
Friendships took on a less casual 
basis. Love affairs settled down. 
Established in their own permanent 
summer homes, lovers’ lives became 
more integrated, as the sociology 
books term it. While the Cherry 
Grovers did not miss the opportunity 
to rib the Pines people whenever they 
appeared at The Grove, still there was 
no offense. The Pines residents knew 
they had not necessarily retreated or 
escaped so much as they had simply 
set up their own plan of behavior. 


Cherry Grove makes rather heavy de- 
mands on its inhabitants if they really 
want to be involved in the center of 
things there. There is always the 
need, sometimes a fiercely competi- 
tive need, for the new and successful 
conquest. There is the one-upmanship 


in entertaining, which means having 
the most important visitor or the 
prettiest boy as the weekend catch. 
And there is the requirement to be 
met of being invited to all “impor- 
tant” parties and of giving the splash- 
iest and most select party of the 
season yourself. And there is always 
the need, God help us, to be, or at 
least to act young and at Cherry 
Grove you can be old in one season 
when you're seventeen if you have 
been superseded by a later and newer 
model. These are some of the reasons 
for moving outside of the Grove. 

But the main point about the Pines 
is that it is generally hospitable to 


individualistic people, even including 
heterosexuals. One has there the feel- 
ing of being in a new small-town 
settlement without the restrictions of 
the small-town outlook. It also has the 
cosmopolitan air of all those summer 
colonies that appeal to artists, expa- 
triates and wanderers, where, for the 
most part, its inhabitants can do 
things as well as talk about them. 
This leaves out the socialite or plain 
fashion-monger on the one hand and 
the provincial kind of native on the 
other. The first group head for richer, 
“classier’” places. (The second prob- 
ably go south for the winter while the 
artists, expatriates and wanderers 
have to fiddle in some way for their 
meals in some snow and work-bound 
city. ) 

But that is the general temper of 
the Pines. And so it was something of 
a rude shock when a billboard ap- 
peared early one morning at the boat 
landing in the most prominent spot 
where new visitors as well as the old 
inhabitants could not fail to see it. 
It stated, in scandal-sized letters, “We 
believe this is a family community. 
We believe that bikinis tend to dis- 
rupt the morals of our children. We 
believe that raucous parties corrupt 
the standards of our community. We 
believe—” and so on. The sign was 
anonymous as all such dictates us- 
ually are, and no one took the respon- 
sibility for it. It discouraged all kinds 
of individualism, particularly the 
srowing contingent of ex-Cherry 
Grovers who had, obviously, but not 
ostentatiously, been building up the 
community in a substantial way with 
a good number of architecturally ex- 
citing houses. But the purpose and 
intention of the sign back-fired be- 
cause mothers who had marriageable 
daughters wanted to keep them in bi- 
kinis, ex-European refugees who had 
made a come-back in this country 
became outraged to see the germ of 
Nazi Germany sprouting in the land 
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of freedom, the local businessmen— 
builders, suppliers and servicers— 
foresaw a falling off of their summer 
incomes as the visiting population 
was discouraged from enjoying. it- 
self, or even visiting. The Pines de- 
velopment was being nipped in the 
bud, and the reaction was part indig- 
nation and part derision, and, for the 
most part, an attitude of ignoring the 
whole thing. 


The instigator of the sign is still 
anonymous although it is understood 
that someone approached the town 
officers individually for their casual 
approval of the project. No one really 
knows whose idea and execution the 
sign was, but it was indicative of the 
mentality behind it that the “i’’ and 
“e’’ were reversed in each repetitive 
misspelling of the word, “believe.” 
One of the local business people who 
ran the bar and restaurant immedi- 
ately erected signs of his own, adver- 
tising a spelling bee, the prize: a 
bikini and a magnum of champagne. 
And when darkness fell on what was 
already a dimly enlightened day, the 
ungracious sign fell with it and was 
last seen floating ignominiously in the 


brackish bay. 


Except for the talk that followed 
the incident, the situation was closed. 
except for a rather dramatic kind of 
sequel or post script. The bar and 
restaurant had just been remodled 
with Tiffany-period glass decorations. 
There was a very “pleasant, rather 
chic, and probably profitable open- 
ing, and the rest of the season looked 
encouraging for both the patrons and 
the owner—the one who had _ ar- 
ranged the spelling bee. About five 
o'clock the next morning, the Pines 
was aglow with the tumultuous flames 
of the bar, the restaurant and two 
double-storied hotel buildings which, 
for a while, threatened the dry, com- 
bustable stands of pines and brush- 


oak as well as the Pines community 
itself. The fire pymp did not work 
and the hand-cranked siren was in- 
audible. It all looked serious and be- 
yond human help. But the first aid to 
arrive was from Cherry Grove from 
which volunteers came running down 
the length of the island through the 
brush and sand. many of them in 
bare feet. And as one Cherry Grover 
pointed out afterwards, “There we 
were breaking our backs lugging 
water out of the bay for the bucket 
line when I saw this Pines guy just 
standing there-watching! I asked him 
to give us a hand, and he says, “But 
the fire’s not going toward my house.’ 

Not towards his house, mind you. So 
I blew up. I says, ‘It’s not going to- 
ward your house?! Listen, mister. Do 
you know where all us boys are from? 
We're from Cherry Grove. If you 
Pines people weren’t so damn busy 
putting up those damn signs and got 
a fire department to take care of your 
own fires, we wouldn’t have to come 
down here and put it out for you!’ ” 


The Pines has a Saturday after- 
noon fire drill now every weekend. 
The bar and restaurant were entirely 
rebuilt on top of the ashes in the 
astounding time of four weeks—out 
of cement, steel girders and_ glass 
walls. A special letter of gratitude and 
thanks was sent by the newly elected 
president from all the community of- 
ficers of the Pines to the residents of 


Cherry Grove. 


House-warmings and any _ other 
kinds of parties may be given if and 
when their hosts feel like: it, which of 
course at the Pines is not often. Most 
of the houses, however, have large 
walk-in closets and on warm. sunny 
days, bikinis are often the usual at- 
tire among the more well-groomed 
physiques, even though they may 
have seen seventeen some years be- 
fore Fire Islands Pines ever existed. 





Under no circumstances do the Editors 
forward letters from readers to other 


persons nor do they answer corre- 


THE JUNK DEALER & OTHER SUCH MATTERS 


Gentlemen: 


Whatever has come over you lately? The 
picaresque and the degenerate have come 
to predominate in your fiction. ‘The Junk 
Dealer’ is an amusing tissue of shrill cliches 
and cant, granted. However, it deals with 
an outcast way of life fortunately on the 
wane to which the normal homosexual would 
say, ‘‘No thank you!"’ Their choice of epithets 
betrays their low estimate of themselves— 
and us. They are not representative homo- 
sexuals; rather, they are the very people we 
have been trying to tell the public we are 
not. Why publicize them? 


There is no reason on God's green earth 
why a homosexual has to dress differently 
from other people. If we have good taste, 
and we all should, we shall want to dress 
accordingly without regard to who might in- 
terest us physically. | believe we are the 
same as other people most of the way. This 
sameness, not differentness, should be stressed, 
both to ourselves and to the outside world. 


Mr. P. 
Hollywood, California 


Dear ONE: 


The homosexual swish is definitely nevu- 
rotic. He is afraid of being himself. In my 
mind, he refuses to identify himself as a 
homosexual, but thinks of himself as a wom- 
an. This is negative thinking, since a homo- 
sexual is one man loving another man, and 
nothing more. They are still men. While your 
mag defends the swish and his right to flaunt 
his propensities in public, | feel that he 
should not be identified as typical of the 
homo. 

The wonderful gay resort, Cherry Grove, 
was fine until three years ago when the 
swishy queens moved in. Then the syndicate 


spondence making such requests. 


stepped in and now The Grove is finished. 
All the swishes I've seen in drag are mere 
amateurs. When the real queens—profes- 
sional fem impersonators leave the stage, 
they are not noticed. 


| have ranted on to show that the swish 
has hurt and hindered the homophile mo- 
vement. He is not interested in promoting 
understanding between the hetereosexual and 
the homosexual worlds, because he can 
identify himself with neither. 


Mr. G. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


| enjoy your ONE Magazine very much 
although I'm not much of a homosexual 
myself. | enjoy wearing women's dress and 
undies and am a transvestite. | enjoyed the 
story about Fire Island (October, 1959). Some 
day | would like to visit there for a vacation. 
May | take my dresses and silk stockings 
there, or aren't you allowed to go drag? 


Mr. P. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Sirs: 


| heartily agree with Don Rifle's letter 
about effeminacy and swishes. (March, 
1960). 
Mr. M. 
Wilmington, Deleware 


Dear Editors: 


The Magazine is certainly getting good— 
every issue is a little better than the one 
before. | noticed the letter complaining about 
the previous (February, 1960) cover, which 
| thought was quite nice and would attract 
attention on the newsstands. 

“The Junk Dealer’ is the funniest thing 
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I've ever read—very amusing to have the so- 
familiar expressions in print. The only one 
| didn't know was ‘‘seafood,"’ which is 
perhaps a local West Coast idiom. Anyway, 
| could just hear her rattling on breath- 
lessly! It was a very good job. 


Miss E. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| must give top billing to ‘The Junk 
Dealer."’ I've not read all the books in the 
field, so perhaps I've missed other examples 
of the queen's wonderfully picturesque 
language. It has a flavor all its own. | can 
imitate neither the phrasing nor the inflection, 
but | could hear in that story echoes of voices 
and conversations I've overheard in bars. 
Combined with the language was a portrait 
of believable honesty—and both are very 
welcome. 

Mr. G. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Dear ONE: 


Congratulations on what is surely the most 
professionally top-drawer story ONE has 
ever printed. In fact it's so flawlessly perfect 
one might suspect that the author is a famed 
novelist, whose near-bestseller latest work 
is in both hardcover and paperback. Will 
discretion permit an editorial aye or nay? 
(Editor's Note: For biographical notice con- 
cerning K. O. Neal see ‘‘About Our Authors,”’ 
January, 1958). 

| was immensely gratified to find that you 
devoted four pages (March, 1960) to my 
digest of Leucippe and Clitophon so _ that 
| hardly minded the lack of credit line. 
Although you did a superb job with correct 
transcription and proof-reading on the many 
technical items, there were three errors 
which | think are worth noting: (1) Pu- 
blication of the Bohn Library edition was of 
course 1855, not 1955; (2) At the beginning 
of Menelaus’ homosexual propaganda speech 
the line should read, ‘“‘youths are much 
more open and free from affectation than 
women,’ not affection; (3)In that Greek 
footnote, the word meaning either soft or 
slimy is hygroteti and not lygroteti—there 
happens to be a word like the latter, mean- 
ing gloomy or mournful. 


Noel I. Garde 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BERGLER BROUHAHA 


Dear ONE: 


Before mentioning Bergler {ooh what a 
slob!), it may just be ignorance on my 
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part but | think J. P. Starr (February, 1960) 
is fighting a lost battle, and why should 
anyone want to win it? | also think Arthur 
Sartoris must have a perverted outlook on 
life. He seems to advocate leading one's life 
as though it were one big daisy-chain. It 
is not! 

Harry Otis cannot be beaten. How | loved 
his story about Edna St. Vincent Millay, my 
favorite poet. | believe Mr. Otis to be a 
man of unfathomable brilliance and human 
understanding. 

And now, ten thousand praises to W. Dorr 
Legg for his wonderful blast at that menace 
to all humanity, Dr. Bergler. My heartfelt 
thanks to you all for just existing as you do. 


Mr. Y. 
, Kansas 


Dear Editors: 


Your attack on Dr. Bergler and his book 
1000 Homosexuals was marvellous, and 
| say bravo, more power to you. My son 
is Gay. | read his ONE from cover to cover 
and | must commend you people on the 
worthwhile, constructive material contained 
in those pages. You are doing a wonderful 
job promoting better relations between the 
Gay people themselves and with the Straight 
world. 

| have only read Dr. Bergler’s book half- 
way through, but couldn't wait to finish it 
before writing you. He must have had some 
terrible experience himself which has caused 
him to try to even the score for himself by 
drilling it into the Gay people that they are 
masochists and other negative nonsense that 
is so false. He approaches his patients in such 
a negative, brutal way. 

Have you any suggestions as to how | 
as a Mother and a friend of Gay people 
could go about helping to expose and get 
rid of this terribly dangerous man, Dr. 
Bergler? | have even lost sleep over this. 


Mrs. S. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dear Sir: 


According to Dr. Bergler your world is a 
house of cards. It is doubtful if you can 
produce a genius to substantiate your claims. 
You will need one, for homosexuality has 
long been equated with negation. Your 
heroes are Plato, Socrates and others of the 
esoteric Hellenists. | have long felt that the 
higher esoteric teachings, which are a true 
image of divine love, go beyond the mun- 
dane approach to this subject. 


Mr. G. 
Los Angeles, California 
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HOMOSEXUALITY AND CHILD 
MOLESTATION 


Dear Sir: 


Miss Valentine (April, 1960) seems to 
think that the same arguments that are 
offered to defend the homosexual can also 
be argued for child molestation. By no 
stretch of the imagination can child mo- 
lestation and homosexuality be related. 


Adult homosexuals are often unfairly ac- 
cused of having introduced adolescents into 
the homosexual way of life. If all adults 
left adolescents alone and it were discov- 
ered that they still adopted homosexuality 
it would clear up one obvious misconception, 
i.e., that adolescent homosexuality is depend- 
ent upon seduction by adults. 


Enough books have been written about 
the adolescent years to assure parents that 
almost all adolescent males go through a 
homosexual phase. It is not because they 
can be permanently swayed in either di- 
rection but because of intense sexuality. As 
this begins to level off he will become what 
he really is—either a homosexual or a 
heterosexual. 


Parents would like to think that if a boy 
turns out to be a confirmed homosexual that 
it can be traced back to the boy's seduction 
by some older homosexual, but that is 
merely passing the buck. | daresay that it 
would be easier for the boy to accept his 
homosexuality if the parent did not make 
it so difficult for him. As Dr. Baker has 
stressed, so | would repeat here, the first 
problem is ‘'self—acceptance."’ But adult 
homosexuals ought not to become sexually 
involved with teen-agers neither because of 
the law nor public opinion but rather because 
the teen-ager’s judgments are not mature 
enough and consequently cannot fully con- 
sent to the act nor to the way of life that 
homosexuality implies. 


Mr. S. 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Dear Kids: 


Your Magazine is getting better all the 
time. | find the variety of opinions very 
stimulating. Your reports and ‘'Tangents’’ 
give me a sense of kinship which | did not 
have before. | especially like the elevated 
ethical tone about everything you do. As 
far as | am concerned, our lives and ideals 
should be on a high plane, for our own 
self-respect and for the edification of those 


who think of us as degenerates and im- 
moral. 


Mr. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING & 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


Dear ONES: 


At times it must seem like a hopeless (and 
thankless) job, but believe me you are per- 
forming a wonderful service for the homo- 
sexual who is serious and believes there is 
a place in the world for him. The column 
‘Toward Understanding” is a big help and 
inspiration for me and, | believe, for many 
others. 


Please stick to the job. Some day you 
will see the fruits of your labors. Thanks 
for what you are doing for the future of 
us all. 

Mr. B. 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Dear ONE: 


| enjoyed the Midwinter Institute very 

much. It was well worth the trip. I can 
never thank you all enough for taking me 
under your wing and showing me around. 
Everyone was so kind and it was a pleasure 
to meet all those interesting people. | myself 
love to talk and was delighted to find every- 
one so friendly. 

Miss M. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


| am genuinely interested in Dr. Baker's 
column, since | have worked in the psy- 
chiatric field for almost twelve years and 
of course have seen many frustrated people 
who would not be in such a position if the 
community were more receptive to their mode 
of living. 

In teaching students psychiatry | have 
often used a quotation ‘‘We hope to replace 
your fears with knowledge,’ which in my 
personal belief can only be done in such a 
way as indicated by the Biblical passage, 
“By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


Please keep up the excellent work you 
are doing toward attempting to bridge the 
wide gap that exists between the homo- 
sexual and a society that, many times with 
due justification, frowns upon his thwarted 


existence. 
Miss M. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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NOW BIGGER IN ITS THIRD YEAR 
ONE INSTITUTE QUARTERLY of ee Studies 


A serious journal wnich explores every aspect of 
homosexuality — historical, legal, literary, reli- 
gious, sociological, as well as psychological and 
medical. 

Now increasing its number of pages. For example, 
the next issue (Winter, 1960) will contain over 
one hundred pages of some of the liveliest and : : 
most important material ONE has ever published. | — | 
Other special issues will follow from time to time. — 
Subscribe now to be sure of getting this valu- 
able issue, to be sold at $4 the single copy after 
publication. 
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New Subscription Rate $5 Per Year 
ONE, Incorporated 
232 South Hill Street, L.A. 12, Calif. 


Plan to be in San Francisco — MAY 27-30 
FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


DAUGHTEES of BELITES 
INCORPORATED 


HOTEL WHITCOMB — 1231 MARKET STREET 


$12.50 for all events, including luncheon and banquet 


On the program: Lectures, panel discussions and featured speakers 
Including Norman Reider, M.D., psychiatrist Leo J. Zeff, psychologist; 
Frank Beach, Ph.D., psychologist; Morris Lowenthal, attorney; Kenneth 
Zwerin, attorney; Lisa Ben, Artemis Smith and Billie Bruce, authors. 


Theme: ‘‘Why the Lesbian?”’ 


Write for details and advance reservations to: 


DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS, INC., 165 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 2 
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